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Introduction 


Recently we have become intensely concerned about our 
neighbors to the south, The rise of an able and unscrupulous 
competitor of democracy, Nazi Germany, which has courted 
Latin American favor ardently with trade and propaganda, 
has aroused our alarm. We realize that Latin America’s inde- 
pendence is essential to our own security. We realize that we 
are committed to defend the Western Hemisphere _—_ 
attack from any source, and that the cooperation of all the 
Latin American nations is vital in that great task. 

Yet the “Good Neighbors” still know little about one 
another. The Latin Americans have learned about us largel 
through our movies. We for our part have thought of their 
countries as lands of jungle, fever, revolutions and poverty- 
stricken peons. 

But Latin America is all of those things, and a thousand 
more. It embraces life in the Negro Republic of Haiti and the 
almost wholly European culture of Argentina. Not merel 
the solitary peaks of the Andes and the vast jungles of Brazil 

te the eful Indian villages of Guatemala from the 
boulevard ilove Rio, but a deep chasm in thinking as well. 
Put a Mexican peon down on the main street of Montevideo, 
and he’d be more lost than you or I. ' 

Now at last we are gradually becoming aware that these 
are twenty different nations, proud of their own cultures and 
rich resources and mindful of their great potentialities. They 
may need our protection, but we also need their help if this 
Hemisphere is to remain a part of the world where democratic 
institutions can flourish. 

The people, geogra y. resources, trade, transportation, 
economic a and defenses of Latin America are now 
concerns of ours. They help to shape a way of life which we 
have been demo out together somewhat casually in the past, 
but which we shall have to work out more consciously in the 
future, with mutual will and common purpose. This 
book offers some of the facts we need to know if we are to 
contribute our share intelligently to that common cause. 
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|. Latin Americans Are “Different” Americans 


We all know that the Latin American nations developed very 
differently from our own. Their early colonizers were not 
moved by the urge for freedom of worship and self-govern- 
ment which brought the early English colonists to our shores. 
They came to the New World for quick riches, for the gold 
and silver in Peru and Mexico, and to plant the cross of Chris- 
tianity. They brought with them the feudal ideas of old Spain. 
Consequently, the Latin American colonies did not grow 
into nations of small, independent farmers, as ours did. Their 
Indian peoples were conquered and forced to work hard to 
enrich their Spanish overlords. Spain kept a tight control over 
trade. All products had to be carried in Spanish ships and 
other countries could trade with the colonies only ugh 
Spain. The colonies could not even trade with one another. 
The system of working large plantations and rich mines 
with virtual slave labor, plus Spain’s stranglehold on the col- 
onies’ trade, completely ruled out the establishment of free, 
local institutions of government. The class system was firmly 
planted in Latin America, with the native Spaniards at the top, 
the Indians at the bottom and the creoles (the American-born 
iards) and the mestizos (of mixed Indian and Spanish 
ood) in between. Culture—the culture of old Spain—was 
reserved for the top group. Without cultural opportunities, 
divided by the formidable barriers of distance, deserts and 
mountain ranger, the submerged peoples of Latin America 
worked wonders to win their independence from Spain, as 
they did in the 1820’s, much less learn the art of self-gov- 
ernment. sg it has taken them decades to free themselves 
substantially from the patterns of life imposed by feudal Spain. 
We, on a other ed were nurtured on Me democratic 
ideal. Economically and culturally, we were tied to the lead- 
ing industrial nation—England. Unlike them, we had plenty of 
coal and iron close together and a climate and geography 
favorable to the growth of a great industrial nation. 
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ll. Their Land and Climate 


One of the things we are most apt to forget about Latin 
America is its size. From the Rio Grande down to Cape Horn 
stretches about 7,000 miles of spectacular scenery. Lying south 
of the Isthmus of Panama and east of Detroit, South America 
alone is about two and a third times the area of the continental 
United States. Brazil by itself is bigger than the United States 
without its possessions. 

Central America, north of the Isthmus, is slightly larger than 
a combination of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Mexico, between Central America and us, is greater 
in area than Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, California and 
Oregon Bote Cuba, the Dominican Republic and French- 

i iti in the West Indies are about the size of 
Nebraska. 

To think of Latin America as entirely “tropical” is to make 
a great mistake. As the facing map shows, most of it does lie 
in the torrid zone. But about a third of South America is in 
the temperate zone. In addition, the great range of the Andes 
Mountains running oe the - of South America, the 
mountains of Central America and Mexico which connect with 
our own Rocky Mountains, give large portions of geographi- 

Although right on the Equator, Ecuador, for example, has 
some of the highest peaks of the Andes, two of them about 
20,000 feet high. Much of the country consists of plateaus 

ing from 6,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level. Guatemala, 
wi e exception of the coastal regions, lies at an altitude 
of from 4,000 to 11,500 feet. Over these high lands the air is 
cool and pleasant, if not actually chill. 

But the lowlands of the Latin American tropics along the 
Caribbean, Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the thick jungles and 
swamps of the interior suffer from extreme heat. Tropical dis- 
eases, malaria, pellagra, swamp fevers are rife. Sometimes there 
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intensely hot and has been onl y settled. This river, 
the second longest in the world, rises in the foothills of the 
Peruvian Andes, and flows some 4,000 miles across Brazil to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Many of its tributaries are themselves a 
thousand or more miles long. The river valley is a region of 
luxuriant, virgin forests, extensive swamps and impenetrable 
jungles—still largely unexplored. In contrast, south-central and 
southern Brazil enjoy a cooler climate and moderate rainfall. 
It is in this region that most of the people live. Almost two- 
thirds of Brazil is forested, about one-seventh mountainous, 
one-twelfth desert or scrubland and one-tenth open country. 

River systems are the life-blood of several other South 
American countries—the Orinoco in Venezuela, the Magdalena 
in Colombia, and the Rio de la Plata between Argentina and 
Uruguay, with its tributaries, the Parana, the Paraguay and 
Uruguay Rivers. They are all important shipping lanes. 

In tina, the second largest country in Latin America, 

the northern region is subtropical, the southern cold and dry. 
The great central plains, which form the heart of the land, 
have a climate simifar to that of Kansas and from them come 
many of the products typical of our own Middle West. Sea- 
sons in the south temperate zone are the exact reverse of ours 
here. When it’s summer in New York it’s winter in Buenos 
Aires. 
Closer home, you'll find the wide coastal plains of Central 
America hot and wet but the interior highlands mild and 
agreeable, Similarly in Mexico, although much of the coastal 
area is hot, with heavy seasonal rainfall, the high central 
plateaus are temperate. And the West Indies Republics, despite 
their tropical situation, manage with the aid of northeasterly 
trade winds to escape continuous heat. 

Of course, the huge mountain barriers, great coastal swam 
and periodically flooded river valleys have ry to shape the 
economic life of the Latin American nations. By dividing one 
people from another and hampering communications within 
the separate countries, they have strongly influenced political 
relationships as well. 
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ill. Their Peoples 


Nobody looking at New York oy bred our other metropolitan 
areas would think that the United States had an average of only 
41 inhabitants to the square mile. Latin America has far less, 
an average of only 15 persons to the square mile. But its popu- 
lation, like ours, is concentrated in a few regions, as the upper 
facing map shows. The distribution ranges from 255 persons 
per square mile in Haiti to 126 in Salvador, from 99 in Cuba 
to 6 in Paraguay and Bolivia. Vast stretches in the Amazon 
Basin, in mountain sections of the Andes and in Patagonia 
have a population of less than 2 persons to the square mile. 
All Latin America has about 123 million people, with 
proximately 88% millions in South America, 7% millions in 
tral America, 8% millions in the West Indies and 19% 
millions in Mexico, Together they inhabit 15 per cent of the 
earth’s land surface me supply 6 per cent ot ine population. 

Many of the Spanish and Portuguese conquerors who settled 
in Latin America intermarried with the native Indians, and 
their descendants, of mixed blood and culture, are called 
mestizos. Later, at about the same time as the practice began 
in the North American colonies, slave ships brought N 
from Africa. These Negroes were settled largely along the 
plains of the East Coast, facing Africa, and in the Caribbean 
region. By the ag! nineteenth century, they had established 
the famous “Black Republic” of Haiti. 

In some countries the Indians, proudly remembering their 
own fine civilization and resenting their subjection, kept as 
aloof as they could. They clung to their own culture and 
racial stock, and many still — non-Spanish, native lan- 
guages. Among these are the Indians of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 

exico and Guatemala. 

The need for farmers and mechanics led to a considerable 
immigration to Latin America from Europe in the last century. 
There are German colonies in Brazil, 
pose i ile and Argentina. Italians also are numerous in 

tin America, particularly in Argentina. 
14 
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IV. Their Natural Riches 


Latin America is a vast storehouse of natural riches. Its wealth 
has been ee since the early days of the conquistadores. 
Yet many of its resources still remain undeveloped. Among 
them the Latin American nations have the first essential of life 
—ample food. The food grown varies with the climate, how- 
ever, and the local diet is very poor in many parts of the trop- 
ics. Corn is the staple food everywhere. 

Brazil, the world’s biggest coffee producer, grows far more 
coffee than it can sell. Coffee is also a leading crop in Colombia, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Venezuela, Mexico, Haiti, Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. Sugar leads in Cuba and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Great quantities are also grown in Brazil, Argentina, Peru, 
Mexico ul Central America. Cocoa is the chief crop of Ecua- 
dor. Brazil is second world producer of cocoa. The Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela, Costa Rica and Panama are also large 

wers. Bananas, a basic food throughout the tropics, grow 
rom ‘Mexico to Paraguay. The leading exporters are Mexico, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Colombia and Panama. Tropical and 
temperate fruits and vegetables are raised extensively for home 
use and export. Panama and Honduras rt coconuts. 

Yerba maté, a tea consumed widely in South America, comes 
from the forests of Brazil, Argentina and Paraguay. Argentina 
is the great wheat producer and exporter of Latin America, 
and it leads in world production and export of flaxseed, and 
in export of corn. 

The celebrated “roast beef of old England” has been 
tine beef for many years. Argentina, Brazil and Uru 
together usually produce about a fourth of the world’s beef 
and veal. Lack of refrigeration and an however, 
has made meat a great | for most inhabitants of the Amer- 
ican tropics. Production of hides, skins and wool, important 
by-products of stock raising, is high in Argentina, B Uru- 
guay, Chile and Peru. 

But agriculture is not confined to foods. Mexico is the chief 
world supplier of henequén, a fiber for making binder twine. 
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Cotton is the livelihood of Peru, although Brazil ranks first in 
Latin American production. Argentina and Mexico also grow 
uantities, much of it for their textile industries. Mexico, 
uatemala and British Honduras produce most of the world 
supply of chicle (for chewing gum). Practically all Latin 
American countries grow and manufacture tobacco. 

Hidden in the virgin forests of the tropics are additional rich 
resources. Honduran and Dominican mahogany are famous. 
Salvador’s forests supply balsam, a valuable drug. The vast 
jungles of Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
contain rosewood, ebony, mahogany, walnut. Rubber, cin- 
chona (for quinine), tagua nuts (for buttons), red ‘ove 
and divi-divi (for tanning), kapok (a fiber), medicinal plants, 
oil ing seeds and nuts, abound. Brazil’s forests yield castor 
beans, babassu nuts (for oil), carnauba wax. Argentine and 
Paraguayan forests supply quebracho (a tanning extract). 

It was gold and silver that lured the Spaniards to Latin 
America. Much of both is still there. Mexico is the world’s 

producer of silver. Colombia is a chief world source 
of platinum and emeralds. 

Fie wealth of the industrial world is not gold, however, but 
those mineral resources which make machines and engines pos- 
sible. Venezuela is third world producer of oil, and first in 
Latin America. Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, Peru, Ecuador 
follow. Brazil has iron ore reserves among the largest in the 
world. Iron ore is found in Chile, Cuba, Mexico, ag 
U. ay. Chile rts coal and Argentina, Bolivia, Brazi 
Colombia and Pera a also have deposits. 

Chile ranks second in world production of c , and first 
in nitrates. Mexico, Peru, Cuba, Bolivia are all large copper 
producers. Bolivia is third in world production of tin. Brazil 
is reputed to have the world’s largest manganese deposits, and 
Cuba, Chile and Mexico also produce manganese. Peru is a 
chief world source of vanadium and bismuth. Venezuela has 
one of the greatest deposits of asphalt. Other important indus- 
trial min which are mined in Latin America will be found 
listed in Section XX. 
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V. Their Growing Industries 


People commonly think of the Latin American nations as 

ucers of raw materials. But some of those countries are 
babelhing practically self-sufficient in the manufacture of vari- 
ous consumer . The World War cut Latin Americans 
off from many normal sources of supply, and the world 
depression sharply reduced markets for their agricultural and 
mineral exports, so that they couldn’t get hold of much for- 
eign exchange with which to import manufactured goods. 
Higher import duties, together with all these other trends, 

ve home manufacturing its impetus. So these countries b 

to make for themselves many articles they had formerly 


imported. 
omer is the leadi — nation in Latin 
America. The map shows the area around Buenos Aires where 
industry is concentrated. In 1938, according to Argentina’s 
statistics, of the 5,560,000 employed in the nation, 2,600,000 
were in industry and only 1,050,000 in agriculture and cattle- 
raising (the remainder in commerce and the professions). In 
1939 factory products almost equaled in value the agricultural 
and pastoral products which have hitherto been the founda- 
tion of Argentina’s ee: 

The country’s large textile industry—woolen, linen, cotton, 
silk cloth—supplies most of her people’s demands. Meat-pack- 
ing houses turn out three-fo of the world’s exports of 
chilled beef. Flour, sugar, wines, canned goods, vegetable oils 
are among the foodstuffs processed. Shoes, cigarettes, soap, 
paper, glass, furniture, paints, cement, electrical appliances, 
chemi tires and assembly of automobiles are among the 
manufactures. Many of these products are made in branch fac- 
tories of large, foreign firms. There were 914 electric power 
plants operating in 1937. 

Montevideo, the manufacturing center of Uruguay and close 
to Buenos Aires, makes many m3 the same types * | consumer 


—_ The Uruguayan government encourages the growth of 
omestic industry, and itself, through 
20 
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operates chemical, cement and oil plants, meat-packing houses, 
communications services, banks, insurance companies, hotels 
and the country’s electric power system. 

Brazil’s manufacturing centers are in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. Most of the factories are small, but there are a few 
large, modern textile, shoe, meat-packing and cement plants. 
The cotton textile industry uses about 40 per cent of Brazil’s 
raw cotton and supplies almost the entire home demand. 
Brazil’s industry is limited largely to consumer goods, though 
the list is not so long or varied as in Argentina. But Brazil also 
has some basic resources for modern heavy industry—abundant 
iron and manganese reserves, though relatively little good grade 
coal, There is a small steel industry. In September 1940 our 
government gave Brazil’s desire for industrialization a real 
impetus by agreeing to lend her $20,000,000 to help set up a 

e steel plant. 

bout one-fourth of Chile’s or tome population is in indus- 
try. Manufacturing is encouraged by the government and cen- 
ters in Santiago. A large textile industry supplies the domestic 
market, and Tocidacati, shoes, clothing, chemicals and a ose § 
of household articles are also manufactured. Chile is self-suf- 
ficient in the production of cement. It has a sheet glass factory 
near Concepcién using local minerals, a small iron and steel 
saga using Chilean coal and iron, and over 450 public util- 

ants. 

a map shows the principal manufacturing centers of Mex- 
ico. The foodstuffs, beverage and textile industries supply 
almost the entire home demand. Cigarettes, shoes, soap, chemi- 
cals and are also manufactured extensively. Mexico’s iron 
and industry, further developed than that of Brazil or 
Chile, produces structural steel, rails, car wheels, springs and 
wire, as well as some pumps and engines. The country has more 
than 500 electric plants. 

Peru and Cuba have also made considerable progress in man- 
ufacturing for their local markets. 
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VI. The Role of Foreign Money 


So far Latin Americans have not had the capital to develo 
their resources. Billions of dollars from Europe and the Unit 
States have been poured into their countries. But the profits 
were taken out. In recent years several Latin American nations 
decided to keep more of the nation’s wealth at home. One 
such wags Bs through laws increasing wages, led to the expro- 
priation of the foreign-controlled oil companies in Mexico, 
and started a controversy which has not yet been settled. 
Venezuela adopted a compulsory employee profit-sharing 
program. Such efforts, coupled with defaults on Latin Ameri- 
can bonds during the depression, have made foreign capital 
more reluctant recently to invest there. 

United States and British corporations and individuals have 
been the biggest investors. Total United States investments are 
estimated to be 3.9 billion dollars. The chart shows how they 
are distributed among the countries. Total investments include 
“direct investments” in the production of foodstuffs, mining, 
utilities, manufacturing, and “indirect investment” in the bon 
of Latin American governments. British investments are esti- 
mated at 3.6 billion dollars, of which nearly 3 billions are 
direct. All other European investments probably do not equal 
British investments. 

American capital rules Latin America’s copper industry 
(Chile, Mexico, Peru) and is influential in oil production in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, in Mexico’s silver mines, 
Chilean nitrates, Bolivian tungsten, Peru’s vanadium, Guiana’s 
bauxite, in sugar and fruits in the West Indies and Central 
America, in public utilities generally, in manufacturing in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

ritain has nearly two billion dollars invested in Argentine 
railways, manufacturing, public utilities, government bonds, 
about 775 millions in Brazil , and large sums (through the Royal 
Dutch Company—Dutch and British) in Venezuelan, Mexi- 
can and Argentine oil. Other European investments are rela- 
tively small and scattered. 
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Vil. By Train and Automobile 


It is i ible to develop the resources of a country with- 
out walitciont and cheap means of transportation for reaching 
and siphoning them out on to the big trade routes. The map 
shows how much of Latin America is without rail communi- 
cation. The railroads of all the Latin American republics 
together measure only about 82,873 miles. (Ours alone cover 
236,842.) About 41 per cent of these railroads are in Argentina, 
where they were built largely by British capital. Brazil has 
some 21,000 miles of track, and Mexico and Cuba are fairly 
well connected by rail. 

Mountain barriers and tremendous distances make railroad 
building in Latin America difficult and costly. The railroad 
from Gua -_ on Ecuador’s coast to Quito up in the Andes 
isa eto of engineering—miles of it tunneled out of the steep 
mountain sides, The main line of Peru’s Central Railway 
reaches a height of 15,805 feet and is the highest standard gauge 
railroad in the world. The Transandine Railway scales the 
Andes, to connect tina and Chile. 

Actually many of the Latin American nations are skipping 
the stage of railway development and concentrating on high- 
way building. Highways are less costly and yet they serve es 
as well to open up rich, isolated of the continent. (Per- 
_— some regions will skip even this stage and rely solely upon 

irborne commerce.) Many of the new roads are gravel or 

dirt roads, however, not suitable for travel in bad weather. 
Argentina has the most extensive network of highways and 
has one motor vehicle to every thirty-two inhabitants. 

In the not too distant future all twenty-one of the American 
Republics will be tied together by the great Pan American 
Highway, and it will be possible to drive from New York to 
Buenos Aires. Projected in 1923 and begun in 1931, with many 
of its links now completed and in use, as the map shows, this 
highway means a direct trade and travel connection for all 
the Americas. The United States has aided its construction by 
lending engineers and money to help build various sections. 
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Vill. By Sea and River 


Transportation by sea and by river was for centuries practi- 
cally the only means of communication the Latin American 
countries had. It is still their major means of trade and travel. 

The U. S. now has eighteen different shipping lines in the 
inter-American trade, and in 1939 our ships carried 60 per cent 
_of the exports from the United States to Latin America and 
61 per cent of the imports to the United States. This percentage 
was higher than because of the war. In the last few years, 
through the U. S. Maritime Commission, our government has 
hel qi shipping companies to finance the building of faster 
and better ships for the North-South American route. From 
New York you can now reach Rio de Janeiro in 12 days, 
Buenos Aires and Valparaiso, Chile, in 18 days. 

But before the present war, three other American lines— 
one Chilean, one Brazilian and one Mexican—and twenty for- 
eign lines yey 6 with ours in inter-American shipping. 
Since the war began, however, some of these lines have cut 
down their services or suspended operations altogether. 

Both Brazil and Chile have merchant fleets of their own in 
the trade between North and South America. Brazilian lines 
also serve the coastal ports of Brazil and operate a river fleet 
in the vast Amazon region, where railroads and highways are 
lacking. The merchant ships of Chile go north to the United 
States and south via the Straits of Magellan to Buenos Aires. 
Argentina has a coastal and river fleet of some 337 ships, and 
Uruguay, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico and Peru likewise 
have local coastal and river or lake services. A few Central 
American republics, particularly Panama, have considerable 
merchant tonnage registered under their flags, but most of 
these ships are foreign-owned. The growing trade among the 
Latin American nations requires more cheap coastwise freight 
service than is now svallabile. 
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IX. Airlines—and Who Owns Them 


In one brief decade commercial airplanes have done more to 
bind the Latin American countries together, and to put them 
in touch with the U. S. and Europe, than trains and automo- 
biles have done in three times as long, or ships and mule-trains 
in centuries. 

The Pan American Airways System is the most far-flung air 
system in Latin America, connecting the United States by air 
with every Latin American country. Pan American covers the 
east coast of South America, while Pan American-Grace 
(owned jointly by PAA and W. R. Grace & Co.) flies the 
west coast. Pan American recently opened an express service to 
Brazil which cut flying time from New York to Rio de Janeiro 
from 5 to 3 days, and to Buenos Aires from 6 to 3% days. 
It has a subsidi in Brazil, some shares in a line in Peru, 
and others in Avianca, recently nationalized Colombian line. 

German airlines in South America (outright subsidiaries of 
Deutsche Lufthansa or local companies German-operated and 
using German equipment) cover about 21,000 route miles as 
compared to Pan American’s 28,500. They have a transcon- 
tinental link via Brazil, Bolivia and Peru, shown on the map 
opposite. Lati, the Italian line, connects Rome with Brazil. 

addition to the international lines there are many nation- 
ally owned and operated airlines in Latin America. Many of 
the Republics are working to develop their own air transport 
systems, and are fostering civilian flying clubs. Brazil and 
Argentina are taking steps to put all national airlines under 
native control. In Venezuela the government-owned Venezo- 
lana provides efficient service. The Brazilian Military Air Line, 
the Enilean National Air Line, the Faucett Line (Peru), the 
tine Mili Air Line, Pluna (Uruguay) and several 
lines local mail and In Central 
America the Taca system transports everything from mules to 
mining machinery and operates so cheaply that Central Ameri- 
cans quite commonly take to the air. This line was recently 
bought by the American Export Airlines. 
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X. Merchants in the World Market 


Where does Latin America buy and sell? The map opposite 
shows the trade lines to Europe, the United States and Asia. 
Although we are the largest single trader with Latin America, 
Europe as a whole represents Latin America’s most important 
market. 

Total Latin American exports in 1938 were valued at $1,834,- 
000,000 and total imports at $1,488,000,000. Of this total trade, 
Europe took 54.4 per cent of the ne we and supplied 43.6 
per cent of the imports. The United Kingdom and Germany 
were the principal European traders. Together they received 
about half of Latin America’s exports to Europe and — 
nearly two-thirds of her imports from Europe. We took 30.5 


ceny of Latin America’s exports and supplied 34 per cent 

of the imports. Asia’s share was unimportant, as the map shows. 
If we divide Latin America into two general trading areas— 
the Caribbean area and the rest of South America, we find 
that Europe’s importance in the Caribbean trade is far less than 


that of the United States. For the Caribbean countries— 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies Republics, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela—we are by far the biggest trader, supplying 
55 per cent of all their imports and taking 45 per cent of all 
their exports. 

Seven of the twenty republics—Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Cuba, Chile and Colombia—account for about 85 per 
cent of total Latin American trade. 

An odd thing about the trade of the Latin American Repub- 
lics is the small part played by trade among themselves. In 1938 
it was valued at only $252,000,000, less than 8 per cent of the 
total. The habit of trading little with one another dates back to 
their early days when, as Spanish colonies, they were not per- 
mitted to carry on such trade. First they were tied to Spain 
and then to industrialized Europe and the United States. 

phical barriers and lack of money made them poor markets 
or one another. Now, highways and airways are leaping the 
barriers and trade among them is beginning to grow. 
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Xi. The U. S. Tie with the Caribbean 


It is with the countries bordering the Caribbean that the 
United States carries on the greatest part of its Latin Ameri- 
can trade. In 1938 the proportion of their needs which we 
supplied varied from 45 ed cent of Guatemala’s imports to 71 
per cent of Cuba’s. Of their products we took amounts rang- 
ing from 32 per cent of the Dominican ng Se exports to 
89 per cent of Panama’s. Though Venezuela shipped only 13 
per cent of her exports directly to the United States, her indi- 
rect share in our trade was higher. For most of Venezuela’s 
main rt, oil, goes to the Netherlands West Indies for refin- 
‘“ some is re-shipped from there to the United States. 

‘Why is it that we loom so large in Caribbean trade? The 
chief reason is that the Caribbean countries are tropical, while 
the U. S. is temperate. We therefore need their products to 
complement our own. Consequently, Caribbean bananas, cof- 
fee, cacao, chicle, henequén and mahogany come into this 
country duty free. Moreover, Cuban sugar is needed to su 
plement our own insufficient crop. Rubber and cinchona (for 
quinine) grow wild in the Caribbean tropical forests. Indeed 
Latin America was the original source of rubber and cinchona 
bark. If recent experimental plantings are successful, some 
Caribbean countries may in time become important sources of 
these products. The difficulty of growing abaca (manila hemp) 
commercially may likewise in time be overcome. 

We are conveniently close to the Caribbean countries 
and have invested heavily in their agriculture and minerals and 
in shipping services. 

With exception of Mexico, the Caribbean countries 
must import most of the manufactured articles they need. 
they a from us both consumption and production goods— 
machinery and parts, tools, iron and steel manufactures, metals 
and minerals, automobiles, chemicals, drugs, textiles, comple- 
mentary food products such as wheat flour and other northern 
foods, and paper products. Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Panama are our largest Caribbean customers. 
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XII. South America’s Tie with Europe 


Our share in the trade of the remaining eight South American 
countries varies tly according to the country. But as a 
whole it is much less our share in the Caribbean trade, as 
the chart opposite shows. We do our biggest business with 
Brazil, and we are in turn Brazil’s best customer. We drink 
more of Brazil’s key export—coffee—than any other nation in 
the world. Cacao, carnauba wax, babassu nuts, castor beans, 
hides and skins, canned beef, industrial diamonds and man- 

ese are also among our Brazilian imports. In return we sell 

razil machinery and a multitude of manufactured goods. 

As a rule Brazil’s exports to us have topped her imports 
from us by a wide margin. Recently, however, this favorable 
trade balance (favorable, that is, from the Brazilian point of 
view) was upset, because the European war cut off many mar- 
kets and forced Brazil to turn to us for goods she had for- 
merly bought in Europe. For the period September 1939 to 
June 1940 our sales to Brazil went up 71 per cent over the 
corresponding period in the previous year, while her sales to 
us went up a bare 9 per cent. Since she depends so much on 
exports for her livelihood, the piling up of unsaleable surpluses 
is a calamity for Brazil. 

_As for the west coast countries, in 1938 the United States 
supplied over a third of Ecuador’s and Peru’s imports and took 
about a third aa fourth each of their exports. From Peru 
we got copper (for refining and re-exporting), sugar, zinc, 
—cacao, coffee, bananas, Panama hats, balsam wood, ivory nuts 
and tanning material. Our machinery, automobiles, trucks, 
chemicals and metals went to them and also to Chile, although 
wheat flour was the largest export to Ecuador. Copper, nitrates, 
crude iodine and iron ore make up the bulk of our Chilean 
oe Bolivia’s main export—tin—is sent to England to be 
refined. But plans are now under way to build a smelter in the 
U. S. that will bring Bolivian tin to this country. 

The United Kingdom has long been the biggest business 
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connection of Argentina and Uruguay. Compared with 
Europe, we Play only a minor part in their trade and in that 
of Paraguay. The reason is just the reverse of the reason for 
our taking the lion’s share of Caribbean trade. It is that south- 
ern South America lies in a temperate zone like our own, and 
exports agricultural products which we do not need because 
we raise them ourselves. Argentina, however, has usually been 
a good market for United States’ agricultural and industrial 
machinery, automobiles, trucks and other manufactures. But 
in recent years she has steered the bulk of her buying to the 
countries which are her best customers. Consequently our 
trade with her has suffered. Nevertheless, we buy flaxseed, 
wool, cattle, hides, quebracho and canned beef from Argentina. 

The character of our trade with Latin America has changed 
since the early nineteen-twenties, when we used to ship largely 
consumer goods. Now our exports, reflecting the trend toward 
industrialization in Latin America, are mainly heavy goods. 


Xill. Who'll Buy—and Who'll Sell? 


The United States, the United Kingdom and Germany have 
been the three leading traders in Latin America. The chart 
shows the share in Latin American exports and imports of 
each of those countries in selected years from 1913 to 1938. 
We take much the same proportion of Latin American exports 
now as we did in 1913, = Latin American imports from us 
have risen from 25 to 35.8 per cent. The 1918 figures reveal 
the abnormally large part we played in Latin America’s trade 
during the World War, when its usual European markets were 
cut off. In the past, our chief competitor in Latin America 
was the United Kingdom, which enjoyed its largest markets 
in the southern countries of the continent. But since 1918 Brit- 
ain’s share of Latin American trade has decreased. 

By 1938 Germany had practically regained the place she 
had held in Latin America’s trade in 1913, before the World 
War temporarily eliminated her. From 1933 to 1939, accom- 
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panied by extensive propaganda in Latin America, the Nazi 
trade drive made spectacular gains. In 1938 Germany was sup- 
plying 17.1 per cent of total Latin American imports. She was 

ar ahead of the British, who for many years had yielded first 
place only to the U. S. in this field. Yet Germany took consid- 
erably less of Latin America’s total exports in 1938 than the 
United Kingdom. The German trade gains have been largely 
at England’s expense, rather than at ours. Owing to the war, 
however, trade with Germany has now been cut off altogether, 
and the U. S. has been the chief gainer. 

The German successes in Latin America were achieved 
through the use of barter and direct export subsidies. Many 
of the Latin American economies depend largely on exports 
of a few agricultural or mineral products, and the prices of 
these raw materials suffered badly from the world depression. 
Consequently, these nations had little money with which to 
meet the interest on foreign loans and to import the manufac- 
tured goods they needed. Most of them resorted to exchange 
control to maintain the value of their currencies, and to other 
trade restrictions designed to omer as far as possible their 
export and import trade. They began to accept barter agree- 
ments. Germany wanted raw materials and made barter agree- 
ments with Latin American nations whereby she exchanged 
German manufactured goods for their raw materials. Pur- 
chases were paid for in blocked or Aski marks which were 
good only for reciprocal purchases of German goods. 

Germany offered apparently attractive prices for the raw 
materials and then put restrictions on the of goods she 
was willing to export in payment. The Latin American nations 
were often forced to take goods they did not want. Some- 
times Germany resold Latin American products such as cof- 
fee and cacao, which she had obtained through barter, at lower 
prices than those of the country from which the product 
originally came, thus squeezing Latin Americans out of their 
regular markets. Barter agreements helped get rid of some 
surpluses, it is true, but they also had the effect of restricting 
Latin America’s freedom of trade elsewhere. 
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XIV. Enter the Swastika 


Between 1933 and 1938 the Nazi trade drive netted Germany 
specta ins as a supplier of goods to Brazil, Chile, Mex- 
ico, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala and Ecuador. The opposite chart 
shows the share in these countries’ total imports and exports 
enjoyed by the United States, the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many in 1933—the first year of Nazi rule in Germany—and in 
1938. It shows that, on the whole, the United States held its 
own in this trade, although certain lines of goods it formerly 
supplied were displaced by German products. Usually, how- 
ever, Germany’s gains were the United Kingdom’s losses. 

The chart also shows how badly the trade of nations which 
depend for income on rts of a few commodities suffers 
from world depression. Numerous depression revolutions in 
Latin America (1930-1933) reflected the widespread economic 
suffering from trade losses. Several Latin American nations 
now face similar economic problems brought about by the 
wartime reduction of their normal export markets. They are 
looking to us for help in meeting the problem of huge sur- 
pluses which have nowhere to go. 

Before the war, Germany bartered for Brazilian cotton, 
hides and coffee, Chilean nitrates, wool and vegetables, Mexi- 
can oil and metals, Peruvian cotton, wool and gasoline, Guate- 
malan coffee and Ecuadorean cocoa with a variety of German 
goods, These included machinery and tools, metals, railway 
equipment, chemicals and textil of goods similar to 
those we export to Latin America. rt subsidies enabled 
German exporters to = prices often twenty per cent below 
United States prices. The results showed how a strong indus- 
trial state practicing centralized trade control and ruthless com- 
petition can influence the trade of weaker countries. 

In addition to barter agreements with Germany many Latin 
American nations made two-way agreements during the nine- 
teen-thirties with other European countries, including in a few 
cases, the United Kingdom. 
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XV. For Sale—to the Highest Bidder 


Latin America has lived on its raw materials exports. The 13 
items on the chart represent over half of its agricultural exports 
in 1938—the last pre-war year. They had a total value of 
$1,003,397,000. Of all the exports shown, Europe took slightly 
over 53 per cent, the United States 32 per cent, Latin America 
itself 5 per cent and the rest of the world 10 per cent. 

We were the major buyers of Latin American coffee, sugar, 
tropical nuts, waxes and oils, bananas and cacao, products 
which (except sugar) we do not grow ourselves. In addition 
we took about a fourth of Latin America’s hides and skins, 
and were the largest single purchaser of Argentina’s linseed. 

The chart shows how important a market Europe is for 
Latin American agricul produce. The table indicates 
which countries in Europe were the biggest buyers in 1938. 


Product Britain Germany Belgium Netherlands France 
Beef 74% 

Corn 28%, 19% 17% 11% 

Wool 23% 23% 11% 
Cotton 26%, 29% 

Cereals 22% 16%, 13% 20%, 

Wheat 13% 

Coffee 16% 

Hides 25% 

Cacao 4 


Two non-Euro buyers are also worth noting: Japan took 
17 cent of _ fant, Brazil 48 per cent of the = “sam 

if we add minerals, we find that oil was Latin America’s 
largest rt item, valued at $317,361,000 in 1938, and oe 5 
largely to the United Kingdom, the United States an 
Netherlands. We took 35 per cent of Latin America’s copper, 
the United Kingdom 23 per cent, and a Italy, France 
and Sweden together 23 per cent. Nearly go per cent of 
Bolivia’s tin went to England for smelting. Of the other metals 
(lead, zinc, tungsten, omg 9 manganese) 42 per cent came 
to us, 20 per cent went to Belgium, 12 per cent to Germany, 
and 10 per cent to the United Kingdom. We also imported 
two- of Chile’s nitrates. 
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XVI. And So to School 


It is only within the last twenty years that any sizable num- 
bers of Latin American children have been able to go to school. 
Education was formerly reserved for the upper-income groups, 
and poverty and widespread disease hampered efforts to extend 
it to others. With the democratic movements of more recent 
years, however, Latin Americans have been giving more atten- 
tion to education, and its extension is proceeding apace. 
Throughout Latin America during the decade of the thirties, 
an intensive campaign to overcome illiteracy has been spon- 
sored both by public and private agencies. 

In most of the nations control and administration of edu- 
cation rests in the central government. In Brazil, Argentina 
and Mexico they are shared with the states, although the trend 
is toward federal control. All elementary education is free and 
supposedly compulsory. But rural schools usually have only 
two- or three-year courses, and most of them are one-room 
schools with only one teacher. Many regions have no schools 
at all. The city elementary schools have from five to seven 
grades, and are often conducted in buildings rented from pri- 
vate owners. Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Mexico, 
Cuba and Costa Rica have made the greatest progress in extend- 
ing educational facilities. Mexico has made strenuous efforts 
to improve rural education, Colombia to extend adult educa- 
tion, and Chile to improve normal schools. 

The secondary schools offer courses ranging from four to 
six years. Until recently they have acted as professional schools. 
Now, however, they are putting more emphasis on trainin 
for trade and industry. But their number is still sadly limited 

Education of the Indians, much neglected in Latin America, 
is being pushed in Mexico, Peru and Guatemala. In Bolivia the 
Indians in two provinces have financed schools themselves. 

Latin America has sixty-seven universities, of which only 
seventeen are privately controlled. The Universities of Mexico 
and of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, are both older than Harvard 


by nearly a century. 
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XVII. The People’s Welfare 


Long before they had arrived at our stage of industrial devel- 
opment the Latin American nations had put social and labor 
legislation on their books. Although the record of its enforce- 
ment is sometimes vague, the fact that the legislation exists is 
indicative of their ideals. Eleven countries have compulsory 
insurance - om covering part of their working population. 
It is true that most of these systems do not cover the dom- 
inant group—agricultural labor. The Chilean law, however, 
includes not only that group but domestic workers as well. 
The social insurance systems generally provide for retirement 
and sick benefits and, in some cases, for maternity benefits. 
Few cover unemployment. All the Republics, except Haiti, 
provide for compensation for industrial accidents. 

Nineteen nations have A ee: legislation on hours of work 
for industrial, commercial and office workers. Half of Latin 
America has enacted laws for specific industrial or commer- 
cial groups. Usually the law specifies the 8-hour day and the 
48- or 44-hour week. In several cases it authorizes higher pay 
for overtime. Seventeen of the Republics fix or authorize 
minimum wages for certain classes ot employment. Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela pro- 
vide for annual paid vacations for certain classes of salaried 
and wage-earning employees. In six other countries only sal- 
aried employees are covered. 

Laws limiting the employment of aliens in all the Latin 
American nations vary widely. Cuba requires that not less 
than 50 per cent of the employees in a given enterprise shall 
be its own nationals, Mexico not less than go per cent. This 
legislation reflects the Latin Americans’ desire to train and 
employ their own citizens. 

Other attempts at improving the lot of working people 
have been made. Peru, Chile, ruguay and Venezuela main- 
tain good low-cost restaurants for their workers and unem- 
ployed. Venezuela, Chile and Bolivia require certain employers 
to share profits with their employees. 
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XVill. Toward Healthier Nations 


All of us realize nowadays how important the good health of 
the people is to the life of a nation. During recent decades we 
have seen our own public health and medical research facilities 
grow by leaps and bounds. Several of the Latin American 
nations have excellent institutions for medical research, among 
them the famous Oswaldo Cruz Institute at Rio de Janeiro, 
founded in 1899. Medical and hospital centers, as with us, are 
largely concentrated in the big cities. The majority of towns 

e rural districts are without any hospitals or adequate 
medical aid. 

The big health problem in most Latin American countries 
is to bring medical services to the districts too poor to be able 
to pay for such services. Even in Argentina, a leader in health 
progress, nearly two-thirds of the hospitals are in the city and 
ae of Buenos Aires, where less than half the total popu- 

tion lives. Lima, Peru, has an average of g hospital beds for 
every 1,000 inhabitants, while the country as a whole has only 
1.4 beds per 1,000. Two-thirds of the Colombian towns have 
no hospitals at all. 

“ape last ten years Latin American countries, particularly 
Bolivia, Chile, Mexico and Venezuela, have spent increasing 
sums for public health. Health problems are most serious in the 
low-lying coastal and river regions of the tropics, where 
malaria, tuberculosis, venereal di leprosy and diseases 
from impure water, such as typhoid and dysentery, are preva- 
lent. Smallpox, plague and yellow fever are still a great menace 
in some places. But all over Latin America, through vaccina- 
tion and other preventive devices—some of them developed as 
a result of our own medical research in Cuba and Puerto Rico— 
the health picture is improving steadily. 

Safe water supplies and sewage systems, which we take for 
— here, are non-existent in many parts of Latin America. 

lumbing costs money, as our own poor rural sections know 
only too well. But Latin Americans are becoming aware that 
rural sanitation is a vital weapon in the fight against disease. 
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XIX. “The Ramparts We Watch” 


South Americans have not, until recently, thought much about 
the possibility of a military attack from Europe. The Monroe 
Doctrine, coupled with the existence of the British and — 
can fleets, has seemed an adequate guarantee against that. The 
German conquest of most of tinogs; however, with the result- 
ing threat to the British fleet, and the fact that the United 
States’ interests in the Far East have kept the bulk of our fleet 
in the Pacific, have changed the picture, particularly for Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

These are the east coast countries of South America which 
face toward Africa, and which could be threatened from there, 
should Africa fall into the hands of the Rome-Berlin partners. 
The “bulge” of South America extends far eastward into the 
Atlantic Ocean bringing Natal, Brazil, within 1600 miles of 
the west coast of Africa. This is less than half the distance 
between the United States and Europe. German naval and air 
bases in West Africa would present a dangerous military threat 
to South America, and indirectly to us. 

Since the United States is better prepared to defend this 
Hemisphere than all the Latin American nations combined, it 
would have to bear the brunt of any attack against the Amer- 
icas. Our government has therefore taken the lead in moves 
to strengthen Hemisphere defenses. But the American Repub- 
lics have also acted in unison. By the Act of Havana, agreed 
upon at the Inter-American Conference at Havana in July 
1940, they served notice on the world that they would not 
permit any of the European-owned possessions in this Hemis- 
phere to fall into the hands of unfriendly powers. 

Through the destroyer-naval base deal with England, the 
United States acquired new bases which bring the United 
States fleet and airplanes much closer to the east coast of South 
America. Before that trade the nearest United States base was 
at Puerto Rico, 2300 flying miles from Natal, Brazil. Now, 
with bases at Antigua, St. Lucia and Trinidad, at the entrance 
to the Caribbean, and at Georgetown, British Guiana, we shall 
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be in a far stronger position to defend both North and South 
America. In line with our government’s policy of seeking 
mutual cooperation and participation by all the American 
Republics in solving our common problems, Secretary Hull has 
announced that the newly acquired bases will be open to 
cooperative use by all the Latin American states. Agreements 
eeubliching other bases in South America may also be made. 

Three further actions are significant in Western Hemisphere 
defense. One was the establishment of the Joint United States- 
Canadian Defense Board. The second was the announcement 
on October 2, 1940 that we were to have a new Atlantic unit 
of the Fleet under a single command, in place of the separate 
squadrons formerly operating in the Atlantic under varied 
commands. Finally, the visit in October 1940 of the highest 
ranking military officers of Latin America to this country to 
study our defenses and consult with our army leaders was a 
milestone on the road to cooperative Hemisphere defense. 

But for some time to come we shall have to do more than 
consult with the Latin American Republics for our common 

rotection. We shall have to work with them. None of those 

epublics has the heavy industries necessary to prepare itself 
warfare. the past they have their war- 
ships, most of their airplanes, guns, powder and even their small 
arms from Europe and the United States. If we wish to see 
their individual defenses strengthened we shall have to sell 
them more military equipment and, in many cases, help them 
to finance its purchase. 

At se oe Latin American military and naval defenses are 
very limited. Altogether they have only 111 fighting shi 
mostly over-age, with a tonnage of 263,000, ciel to Be 
1,427,000 of the United States. The facing map shows the 
naval tonnage as well as the relative strength of the armies of 
Latin America. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Colombia 
and Venezuela have spent considerable sums in purchasing 
military airplanes from abroad. Argentina has approximately 
275 military planes and is, in fact, the best prepared of the 
Latin American nations in both naval and air strength. 
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XX. The Sinews of War 


We have heard a deal recently about the strategic mate- 
rials the United States needs for its peacetime and defense 
industries. Although our nation has been richly endowed with 
the resources necessary for modern industry, there are a num- 
ber of essential raw materials we either do not have at all, or 
have only in meagre quantities, and must therefore import. 
We have very little —— manganese, indispensable for 
making steel; chromite and nickel, used for alloys; tin, needed 
for canning; and block mica, essential for electrical equipment. 
We are short of antimony (for storage batteries and chemi- 
cals), mercury (for as and drugs) and tungsten (for 
high speed tool steel). We produce no rubber, cinchona (for 
quinine), abaca (manila hemp, for high-grade rope) or quartz 
crystal (for radios). 

The map shows how rich Latin America is in many of these 
materials, although several of them have not yet been devel- 
oped. Mexico supplies much of our antimony and mercury. 
From Brazil and Cuba together we get over a fourth of our 
manganese imports, while Cuba also sends us chromite. Brazil 
provides all our quartz crystal. Argentina and Brazil have been 
sending us substantial amounts of mica. Bolivia will soon be 
sending us about half of its tin production. Before the war, 
Germany bought most of Bolivia’s antimony and 

For most of the strategic materials we have depended on 
remote sources which may be cut off from us in time of emer- 
gency. Rubber, tin, quinine, manila hemp, tungsten, mica, 
manganese and chromite come from, the Far East, Africa or 
the Soviet Union. 

And yet Brazil used to be the leading world supplier of rub- 
ber. In fact, the East Indian plantations were developed from 
Brazilian seeds. Cinchona is native to Andean regions and can 
be grown commercially there. Abacé is now grown experimen- 
A in Central Brazil has rich, nickel 
and manganese deposits. In short, Latin America’s potential- 
ities as a supplier of strategic materials are almost unlimited. 
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XXI. The Summing Up 


For a long time we have realized that we could not afford to 
allow any foreign nation to establish military bases anywhere 
in this Hemisphere. We thought of defense in military terms— 
battleships, airplanes, guns. Only very recently have we begun 
to realize that economic defense is just as important as military 
defense. Germany’s use of economic weapons na ow political 
control in many European countries and her similarly aggres- 
sive trade and propaganda drive in Latin America have opened 
our eyes to the danger of totalitarian economic penetration in 
this Cetsiebipee The possibility of a German-dominated 
Europe bargaining as one unit for trade and economic influ- 
ence in the various Latin American nations has aroused us, 
because we now know that such economic influence can lead 
to political control. 

e preceding pages have given us a picture of the great 
variety and wealth of Latin America’s resources and of their 
importance in the markets of the world. In such a limited 
space, only the or gon facts could be mentioned. We have 
seen that, although we are the largest single buyer of Latin 
America’s products, wie (which may some time be com- 
pletely under German influence) is a bigger market, since it 
takes more than half of Latin American exports to our third. 
In view of this hard fact, is it possible to work out a Pan- 
American economic unity, if we really decide to do so? To 
what extent could we increase our trade with the other Ameri- 
can Republics and lessen their dependence on Europe? Have 
we begun to take steps in that direction? 


DEVELOPING STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
Many people feel it would be to the advantage of all the 
ican nations if we encouraged and hel finance the 
development in Latin America of the strategic materials we 
need, but now get from Asia and Africa. In June 1940, Con- 
ve the Department of Agriculture $500,000 to investi- 


gate the possibilities of growing rubber on a large scale in the 
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American tropics, where it now grows wild. The De 
has sent down survey parties to pick out the most favorable 
places for setting up experimental stations for rubber cultiva- 
tion. All the Latin American countries concerned are enthu- 
siastic about this enterprise. It takes a long time, of course, to 
rubber into commercial production—about seven years. 
inning now means that in the future we shall be able to 
gee a large part of our rubber supply from Latin America. 
ivate American companies have experimented successfully in 
Central America with the growing of abaca (manila hemp) 
and the cinchona plant (for =: Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia now produce some cinchona and could expand pro- 
duction if we contracted to buy from them. 

A thorough survey of mineral resources in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is needed to learn the extent of their mineral 
deposits. The map on page 57 shows that there are deposits 
in several of those countries of many of the minerals we 
import from distant of the world. Lack of capital and 
inaccessible locations have prevented their development. It will 
cost money to build roads to them and to mine them. But pub- 
lic and private investment in such enterprises by both North 
and South Americans would not only secure for us sources of 
strategically necessary materials, It would also greatly increase 
the trade between us and the Latin American countries. The 
minerals mined would have a steady market here and as a result 
Latin Americans would have a higher standard of living and 
more money to buy our deat At present the market for our 
manufactures is limited use not enough of their people 
have the purchasing power necessary to buy them. Their coun- 
tries pe development just as we did in our early days. 


HELPING THEIR INDUSTRIES 
In the we bought many specialty articles such as linens, 
lassware, fine A and certain grades 
of gloves, which did not compete with our own products, from 
Central European countries now under German domination. 
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With help from us, industries to supply such articles could 
be developed in several Latin American countries. Some of our 
large ers are now exploring the possibilities of establishing 
Latin American sources for these 

Our Export-Import Bank has recently received $500,000,000 
from Congress to make loans to Latin American countries. 
Some of this money will be used to help finance development 
of their industries. Both the machinery and materials needed 
will be bought from us, Our agreement to help Brazil build its 
own steel ind is an important example. As nations 
from the stage of purely agricultural economies to industrial 
or semi-industrial economies, they become better customers. 
The standard of living of their people rises, their buying power 
goes up. By helping the Latin American nations to ernize 
themselves, we increase our own trade and at the same time 
help them to grow into strong nations, no longer absolutely 
dependent for their economic livelihood on the export of a 
few raw materials. 


EXPANDING TRADE 

A number of products we now buy partly from Latin America 
and partly from other parts of the world, could be supplied 
almost entirely by Latin American countries. They include 
cacao, hides and skins, sausage casings, sisal, wool, vanilla beans, 
palm nuts, tapioca, wines, mahogany, manganese, platinum, 
zinc and tungsten. In addition, we could obtain from Latin 
America many other products now supplied us almost entirely 
by Asia and Africa, such as cashew nuts, long-staple cotton, 
kapok, rotenone (for insecticides), palm and coconut oils, tin 
and industrial diamonds. To meet our requirements of these 
products the supplying Latin American nations would need 
to d their present production of many of them, but that 
could easily be done. If we bought these commodities, plus 
more strategic materials, it’s easy to see that, as their production 
increased, our trade with Latin America would grow by leaps 
and bounds. Latin Americans’ purchasing power would in- 
crease and with it the flow of our goods to them. 
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COMPETING PRODUCTS 


All these ways of increasing the inter-American trade leave 
unsolved, however, the problem of disposal of Latin American 

luses of wheat, cotton, corn, meats and oil. We cannot 
absorb them because we have rt surpluses of these prod- . 
ucts ourselves. Latin America will have to sell them as usual ) 
to Europe and other Drang We could make agreements with | 
Argentina, Brazil and the American oil nations to share the ; 
world market and hold to reasonable prices, so that Germany - 
would not be able to play off one country against another and 
drive the prices down. The Havana Conference (July 1940) 
showed that the Latin American countries are ready for a com- . 


prehensive for Pan-American economic cooperation 

if we give the lead. | 
quantities of the wheat, cotton, meat and oil surpluses : 

could of course be used in the Latin American countries them- , 


selves, once the purchasing power of their people increased. 4 
The starchy, meatless diet of the poor groups in those countries 
would be replaced by a more healthy, balanced diet. They : 
would be able to buy new clothes more often. : 

It is to our interest to encourage more trade among the Latin 
American Republics, Pan-American economic unity means 
more intra-Latin American trade as well as more trade with us. , 
There is considerable trade now between Argentina and Brazil, a 
Chile and Peru, Chile and Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Argentina, but little otherwise. Since the war began, the Latin 
American countries have been looking more and more for trade . 
outlets with their neighbors. Growing transportation and 4 
communication facilities now make such trade le. 

We can, together with the “Neighbors,” build up a pros- 
perous Hemisphere if there is the common desire and will to 
do so. 
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-Commerce, covering the years 1936 (for direct investments) 
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